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America from Bristol, England. When he was
a year old his parents moved to Worcester,
Mass., where he lived for the rest of his life. At
the age of twenty, immediately after receiving
the degree of M.E. from Worcester Polytechnic
Institute, he entered the employ of the Washburn
& Moen Manufacturing Company at Worcester,
makers of steel rod and wire products, where he
continued for a little over a year. Upon the open-
ing of the college term of 1874, he entered La-
fayette College at Easton, Pa., as an assistant in
chemistry, and also took a special course in
chemistry under the head of the department, Dr.
Thomas M. Drown. Employed for a summer at
the close of the school term by the Glendon Iron
Works at Easton, completing the plans of their
blast furnaces, he then returned to Worcester to
resume his connection with the Washburn &
Moen Manufacturing Company as mechanical
engineer and chemist. His greatest pleasure was
derived from experimental work in the labora-
tory, and as early as 1878, when but twenty-five
years of age, he had made some remarkable in-
ventions relating principally to the manufacture
of steel rods and wire. These earlier inventions
were patented jointly with Charles H. Morgan
who was his senior by twenty-one years and an
engineer of wide reputation. In Daniels, how-
ever, Morgan found a worthy associate, and for
years worked with him on rolling-mill problems.
As his special abilities in iron and steel working
developed, Daniels was sent several times to
Europe in the interests of his company for the
particular purpose of studying methods, es-
pecially in Sweden. Between 1880 and 1909,
upwards of one hundred patents were granted to
him, all relating to the manufacture of steel rods
and wire. Twenty-five of these were of the great-
est economic importance inasmuch as they
greatly improved the quality of the finished prod-
uct, tremendously increased the speed of produc-
tion, and materially lowered the cost of produc-
tion of the finished rods. During this period, too,
Daniels advanced through the position of chief
engineer and when but thirty-six years of age
was made general superintendent and chief en-
gineer of all of the company's properties. Ten
years later (1899), when the Washburn & Moen
Manufacturing Company was purchased by the
American Steel & Wire Company, he was made
chief engineer of the thirty-two wire plants
which came into the ownership of that corpora-
tion, and in 1902 he became a director of the
company. Finally, when the American Steel &
Wire Company became the property of the
United States Steel Corporation, he was ap-

Dannreuther
pointed chairman of the board of engineers of
the latter, and for the last six years of his life lie
served as president of the Worcester plants of
the American Steel & Wire Company.
Daniels was an honored member of the Amort-
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En-
gineers, the American Society of Mechanical
Engineers: the American Society for Testing
Materials, and the British Iron rind Steel In-
stitute. The Paris Exposition of 1900 awarded
him the Grand Prize and gold medal for his
meritorious achievements in the development of
the steel rod and wire industry, and William
Garrett, famous as the inventor and builder of
rolling-mills, said of him in 1901: "No one has
done more than he to perfect wire drawing in all
its phases." Daniels was an ardent sportsman,
particularly in the hunting of big game, and a
prominent clubman* He was married on May 17,
1883, to Sarah Lydia White, of Worcester,
Mass.
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DANNREUTHER, GUSTAV (July at,1853-
Dec. 19, 1923), violinist, conductor, teacher, was
the son of Abraham and Sophie (Fishbacher)
Dannreuther, who came from Strasbourg to
Cincinnati in 1849, There Gustav was born four
years later. After studying the violin with Henry
Eich, of Cincinnati, he was sent, in 1871, to the
Berlin Hochschulc, which had been reorganized
by Joseph Joachim only a fexv years before, and
there he studied the violin with I Iclnrich De Ahna,
the eminent solo violinist and quartet player,
who had joined the faculty of the Hochschule,
and with Joachim himself; besides taking- theory
courses with Heitel. Leaving the Hochschule in
1874, he spent six months in Paris, and then
passed to London, where he taught and played in
public until 1877. He then returned to the United
States and became a member of the Mendelssohn
Quintet Club of Boston, with which he traveled
through the United States, as well as in Canada
and Newfoundland, until 1880. It was a period
favorable toward a string organization devoted
to high ideals. The severe industrial depression
of 1873 had abated; the South was emerging
from the era of the carpet baggers with Recon-
struction well under way; in the West the age
of the mining camp was merging in that of the
railroad town. Musicians of merit devoted to
the ensemble could win an appreciation once only
accorded to the virtuoso; and the services of